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A SERMON, 
- BY REV. B, WHITTEMORE. 


* But I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall 
8peak, they s8hall give account thereof in the .day of 
judgment.'—=MAaTT. xii. 36. 


TnrxsE words as they now stand, without note or 
comment, do not in the least oppose the doctrine 
of the world's salvation. 'They are as much in 
favor of it, as they are against it. ' At the time Je- 


judgment—but he does not say that it was to be jn 
eternity, and whoever says it is to be there, adds to 
the words of the Sayior. At that judgment, men 
were to give an account of their evil words. 'This 
is all which the passxage 8ays. Where the judg- 
ment was to be, and whether those who gave an 
account at it, were to be happy or miserable, we 
do not learn from the text. Some -people object 
to our referring to the original, or bringing in other 


they insist upon our taking Scripture just as it 
stands here, in our common translation. If we 8ay 
the common. translation is not correct, and go to 
the hap Pon will accuse us of throwing away 
the Bible; if we call'in other Scripture testumony, 
we are accused of twisting and turning the Bible 
proveour own doctrine. Take, then, the pas- 
before us, just as it has been read ; it speaks 
1dgment, but says not one word concerning 
Ire world 9 zeaks of ren who are to give 
ceount of their idle words—but says nothing 
zerning their being miserable. Take 8uch 
es'as they stand, and the Bible might have a 
ion of them, and Universalism be true notwith- 
hding.. You will observe, then, my hearers, 
at in explaining this x I have no occasion 
and turn it, to a its force; for it has 
force against the doctrine in which I believe, 
T have the privilege of advocating be- 
WW. n. | ; 


Be we allow that the judgment of which 

; peaks is in a future world—do any of 
zaders, 8incerely and 8oberly beheve, 
[and there be arraigned he- 

ecount to him for every idle 
e ever en? As no man 
'Sinneth not, we pre- 


8us gpake these words there- was to be a day of 


P to assi8st us in explaining Scripture; and” 


greatest 8aint, we have no_doubt, on this score, 
would have a long accounto render. If every idle 
word was to be called in question; it must occupy 
cons8iderable time to settle each man's account on 
this particular—and if all men that ever lived, and 
ever 8hall live are to: render their accounts, the 
judgment day must be an extremely long one, even 
if nothing but accounts of idle words are settled 
then. 

But there are other difficulties, if the common 
opinion be allowed. We are told that there is 
no change after death—that as death leaves ns 80 
judgment finds us. ('The Scriptures, by the way, 
do not tell us 80.) But allowing this, and we are 
called to judgment, just as we leave this world, 
unchanged in the least, I do not think we '#hou 
be able to give an account of every idle word 
which we have spoken in this world, on account 
of not remembering them. If you were called 
upon nor, to give such an account, you could not 
do it—and our memories, at the judgment, must 
be much better than they are Row, or we'shall not 
remember then half the idle words which we have 
s8poken. But judgment must not find us with any 
better memories than we have now; for it must 
find us as death leaves us; 1. e. if the common 
opinion be true. 

It-is generally belieyed that the judgment of 
which the text speaks, is in the future world, after 
the general resurrection. But this cannot be—for 
Jesus 8ays that all who rise from the dead are 
equal to the —_— die no more, and are the 
children of , being the children of the resur- 
rection. St. Paul says, that all are changed at the 
regurrection—are immortal and incorruptible, and 
pe togp ſage of vo. heavenly. on Luke xx. 
39, an or. chap. xv. om this testimony 
there cannot be any thing more positive'thaa that 
the resurrection 8tate is air incorrupt and holy 
one, 'The dead are raised, not in the condition 
they were before died—but * incorruptible.” 
Mark that. This is not a partial work—but all 


are to be thus change | 
ruptible, and of course without sin ; for a sinful 
being is corrupt. Paul calls sinners men of *eor- 
rupt minds,” David 8says:— 'They are corrupt, 
they have done abominable works.” *'They @: 


corrupt, and speak wic .” 'There can be no 
ch bon le in the Yin WF. donned 
incorruptible, and are equal SE PRION 
in AO these Es mms , heav- 
only,” angelic'Ubitig; w'/bs Jubaes eapo-b 
their idle words Which they may have —_ in this 
world ? 'The Scriptures say nothing like it. © 

Perhaps it will be ssid the judgment is between 
death and the resurrection. - The ——_— 
not say 80. The Scriptures do not say that there 
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is a judgment between death and the resurrection ; 
neither do they 8ay there is one after that event, 

Is it, asked if the Scriptures prove that there is a 
judgment before death? We answer—yes ; and 
if it can be as clearly proved that God judges man- 
kind in the future world, as we can prove he judges 
them in this world, we will confess our entire 1g- 
norance of the subject. 'The Pzalmist says:— 
*Verily he is a God that judgeth un the earth,” Ps. 
Ivai. 11. Christ, in Jorenninh xxl. 5, is called the 
Branch, who shall © execute judgment in the earth.” 
In John ix. 39, he says:— For judgment I am 
come into this world,” and in John xii. 31, he says, 
* now 18 the judgment of this world, Paulsays in 
Ro. v. 18, * udgment came upon all men to 
condemnation.”- Here judgment is said already to 
have come upon all men—and all were condermn- 
ed. Why were all condemned ? because *all have 
ginned and come 8hort of the glory of God.” So 
far as men &in, 80 far are they condemned in the 
righteous as $1" of that who * judges in 
the earth,” and-*who will by no means clear the 
guilty.” And because God judges in the earth, we 
read in Proverbs, that the righteous shall be re- 
compensed in the earth, much more the wicked 
and the sinner. 

You will notice, kind reader, that Universalists 
do believe ina judgment; we believe as the Scrip- 
tures 8ay—that God has 8et it in the earth. We 
believe that we must all appear before the judg- 
ment 8eat of Christ, that we may receive the things 
in body, according to that we have done, whether 
Fog or bad ; as is testified by Paul, in 2 Cor. y. 10. 

f any one will bring us half as much evidence as 
we have here quoted, of a judgment in the future 
world, we will yield our doctrine at once. And 
however we may explain the text, we request the 
hearer not to go away from these 8ervices, and 8ay 
that we do not believe in a judgment and punish- 
ment for 8in. 

I must crave your indulgence, to quote two more 
passages which show that the judgment of which 


the Scriptures speak is in this world, although 1 


think that fact is already clear, See 1 Peter, iv. 17. 
« For the time is come that judgment must begin at 
the.house of God ; and if it first begin at us, what 
sball the end be of them that obey not the gospel 
of God.?. Observe that when Peter wrote this, be 
8aid the time is come .for judgment to begin ; he 
doesnot'carry our attention into the future world 
for it, See also Rev. xiv. 7. © Fear God, and give 
him glory, for the hour of has j nt 18 COME.” 
We have- all this evidence, and much 1more, to 
prove that the judgment of God is in this world, 
while there is not a single passage in all the Bible 
which s:ys it is in the future world. I do not ask 
you to rest, this subject on my assertion—but re- 
you you to. search the Scriptures, to see if these 


be 

We will not devote any more time now, to con- 
8idering objections to the common opinion, but 
will pinooes | 
and the evidence by which it is 8upported.  - 
- The word + ile,” 8ignifies, in our opinion, inju- 
nous, hurtful, or deceitful, —it is 80-understood by 
many commentators, who were not Universalists. 
The-people,.to-whom the text was spoken, used'a 
great ANI words.. Dr, Jahn, in his Bibli- 
cal Archchaeology, gives the following description 


of the Jews, to. whom Jesus addressed. the text. 
© Very many disregarded the light which God had 


to give our own concerning the text, 


iO 


iven, and neglected to fulfil thoge duties, which 
ey felt themselves ound to perform. 'This per- 
versity of conduct exhibited itself more especially 


in the later periods of th | 
when many of thenpervetted the 1 
by their traditions and philoso I qu 
Holding to the letter, they wandered 
far from its 8pirit, and acquired g all 
a very disgraceful celebrity for * falsehoods 
impostures, and perjuries, * * * ** ® Jn; the last 
war of the Jews, viz. the contest with ormane, 
the vices in their character to which we have al- 
luded, prevailed more, and were checked by fewer 


period K, 40%, ann 
ongin- from the Jew- 


restraints, than at any former 
himself, ” emis 


ish people, is 80 candid as to confess the existence 


of such a 8tate of things as we have now tated. 
Now observe, kind reader, these were the peo- 
ple to whom Jesus spake ; their national existence 
was drawing to a cc heir overthrow. was ra- 
pidly approaching ; at this time, they were famed 
in all nations for their false 8, impostures, and 
perjuries. How very natural it was for Jesus, 
when these people were before him, when he was 
acquainted with their character—their falsehoods, 
impostures, and perjuries ; Ws 1 2k when they 
had just been guilty-of them, by accusing him of 
casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince. of 
devils, which was the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, that is mentioned only a few yerses .pre- 
vious to the text—how very. natural it was, I say, 
for Jesus, under such circumstances, totalk to these 
people concerning idle or injurious words. They 
were famed for such: words, 'They had just been 
using them ; and by.them they were filling up/the 
measure of their iniquity. Jegsus thas epeaks 
them in our COnmeugs— Oo Tj Ts oy Pore” 
how can ye being evil, s good thin ar out 
of the REA Teas of x by waa the _ eaketh. 
| A good man, out of the good treasure.of the h 
bringeth forth good things; and an evil man, out 
of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil things. 
The next words are the text. 


they than £79 account thereof in the day of judg- 


ment.” 


uber of VIpe 
8pake evil ry 


here, as condemning all false and injurio 
the scope of the place noceeearily, equure 
meaning.” 'The Jews, that generation .of vi 
had abundance of evil in their hearts— 
Dag aat of or ad __ ManEs pen p 
ey consequently spake an abundance of evil it- 
pon ore idle: words; for which they. vere 
give a full account inthe day of 3 


to 


was coming upon con 
them to the 108t— ot Judgment—t 
of trouble 8uch as never was before known, | 
never should be again. As this was the da) 
judgment which came on the Jews after Jezu 
the words of our text to tlienm-—s. 
more reasonable to suppose that Jesus reſere 
this judgment—this great unparalleled. 
trouble, concerning. which he. was almost col: 
stantly speaking, and which came upon the Jew: 


= 4 


at the time their national existence. was destroyed 


to 


and 
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judgment"in the future world, 


ture world ; and I solemnly affirm that that 

est evidence which I know of, to prove 
that it is there ; and- 80 long as tradition | the 
people to believe it, the clergy are under no neces- 
8ity of. ajthay anc it 3s there. 'The Jews made 
yoid the law by their traditions, and Christians 
have made void much of the gospel in the same 
way. The old -notion concerning a day of judg- 
ment has wrapped. the whole scheme of Christian- 
ity in gloom, and veiled all Heaven in sackcloth. 
But 80 8trong is the prejudice of many that they 
would cling to this old notion, even if reason and 
the whole tenor of the Scriptures were arrayed 
against it. Such people may be perfectly bonest 
—but tradition exerts an influence upon them 
which it is almost impossible to remove. But to 
the text. 

You will notice that the text does not speak. of 
all men—but of men ; how. many we do not know; 
as many however,- as Jesus intended, when he 
8id— Ye generation of vipers. 

Another fact may be noticed, 1. e. the same 
words which are translated in the text— the day 
of judgment, in the Old Testament are rendered 
* the day of vengeance.” 'This is the case in Prov. 
vi. 34. Now when did *the day of vengeance, or 
day of judgment, which is the same in the origi- 
nal, come upon-the Jews? Read the 24th chap. 
of Matt. and 21st of Luke, and you will find an 
answer. I will quote. from Luke :— When ye 
shall gee Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 'Then 
let them which are in Judea flee into the moun- 
tains; and let them which are in the midst of it, 
depart out ; and let not them thut are in the coun- 
tries enter thereinto, For these be the days of ven- 
geance, that all things might be fulfilled, #* * * * 
And they 8hall fall by the edge 'of the sword, and 
shall be led away captive into all nations : and Je- 
rusalem 8hall be trodden down by the Gentiles, 
until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. And 
there 8hall be signs in the. 8un, and in the moon, 
and in the 8tars ;-and upon the earth, distress of 


nations, wit lexity ; the 8ea and the waves 
roarin Os hong Ning them for fear, and 


for looking after those things which are coming on 

Ee re. ' for the powers ye Heaven ongSies 

baken, &c. * * * * Verily I 82y unto you, this 

reneralion | all be fulfilled.” 
hen 


come all | n the earth, 
from the the righteous Abel, to the blood 
of Zacharias, 8on of Barachias, whom they slew 
between the temple and the altar. Upon . them 
was to come the tribulation which Jesus medtions 
in Matt. xxiv,, 80ch 'as never was known before. 
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CI 99 onninced wANOL A Fees bt, that 
s of vyengeance- are the udgmen 
which the RY I bn av will 
forget that the words which are translated in_ the 
text, the day of judgmen, are elsewhere translated 
—the day of vengeance. (If it be necessary to. be 
more particular, quote Matt, xxiii. 8196, inclu- 
SIve,) ba wes generation did fill up the measure of 
miquity, by persecuting, scourging, and crucifyi 
the Chrintians; by Vat ry thabyac hgw 
pexjuries, &c., and they did not escape the dam- 
nation of hell, It came upon that generation— 
and hefore the generation passed away. The 
Scriptures do read 80, my readers, and if there is 
Ip fault to be found, you must find it with them. 
t was actually more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and (zomorrah in their day of judgment, 
than it was for the Jews in the day of judgment 
which came on themi, Sodom was La» ack 
as in a moment, saith the Scriptures, and no hands 
8taid upon her. It was not 80 with the pm. yan 
which came upon the Jews—it was lon; aw- 
ful beyond comparison ; Jesus wept in view of it, 
and that heart must be too hard, to be worthy to 
bear the Christian name, who does not say as it 
was 8aid on another occasion of much less afflic- 
tion— Lord 8tay thy hband—1T 1s .E£NOUGn.? 
Perhaps, after all, it will be asked if we can 
prove that the Jews did give an account of all 


their idle or evil words, at the day of judgment 


which destroyed their nation—their cities—and 
their temples? -If we could not prove this, we 
are 8gure it cannot be proved that they will give an 
account of all 8such words in the future world. 
We have no doubt that bigh Heaven did reckon 
into the account the idle, evil, and blaspbemous 
words of the Jews, in making out the quantum of 
deserved punishment, which came in judgment 
upon them, In Matt. xvi. 27, 28, Jesus 8ays :— 
«For the Son of man shall come. in the glory of 
his Father, with his angels, and then 8 he re- 
ward every man according to his works. Verily I 
8ay nnto you, there be some standing here which 
8hall not taste death, till they 8ee the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom.” | It is allowed on. all 


hands that this was spoken in reference to Christ's 


coming in judgment upon the Jews, that genera- 
tion of vipers, and then he was to reward them 
all according to their works, —of course they would 
be TS for their blasphemies and evil words; 
this was to. be done, and was done, before '$ome 
then living tasted death. .Iu Isaiab xl. 2, we have 
the following :—*S ye comfortably to Jerusa- 
lem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is accom- 
plished, that her iniquity is pardoned : for she hath 
received of the Lord's hand double for all her 
8ins.'* You will keep in mind that our text was 
addressed to Jews, and if it was the prophet's duty 
io 8peak comfortably to them, and tell them. that 
they had received at the Lord's hand double for 
all their 8ins—would it be very comforting for us 
to tell them that they have not received enough, 
yet, at the Lord's hand—that they - 
Settled with him their account of idle, evil 
—that they must be Jodgnd and punished for 
them in the future world ? - My readers, if any of 
us wish God to punish the Jews more than double. 
for all their 8ins, we are very e. They 

have already received that. The word © double,_ 


* This is prophetic language. 
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in this case is 8upposed to refer to the twodestrue- 
tions which came on Jerusalem—the one by the 
king of Babylon, and the other by the Romans. 
It was * for all their ins.” 

In Ezek. xxxvi. 18, 19, God says by his proph- 
et, concerning the Jews:— I poured out my fury 
upon them for the blood that they had 8h upon 
the land, and for their idols wherewith they had 
pollated it, and I scattered them among the hea- 
then, and they were dispersed through the coun-' 
tries; according to their way, and according to theur | 
doings I judged them Must these people be 
judged again for their idle tords in a future world 
—when God has already Judged them according 
to their way and according to their doings ? 

God xays concerning Babylon :—* Recompense 
her according to her works —ACCORDING TO ALL 
SHE HATH DONE. Therefore shall her young men 
fall in the streets, and all her men of war shall be 
cut off in that day, saith the Lord.' Jer. i. 29, 30. 
As Babylon was recompensed, in this world, for 
ALL 8he hath done, of course, she was judged in 
this world—because it could not be determined 
whether she were 80 recompensed or not, until 
after-8he was judged. Now, after she was judged 
and recompensed- for all ske hath done im this world, 
must she_ þbe' judged and recompensed again in 
the future world for all her 1dle words ? 

"My readers, I have done with the text; I am 
gatisfied that my words would be idle, if I should 
devote any more to it, by way of explanation, be- 
fore a candid intelligent congregation. 

But let me caution you all, young and old, 
against using evi] words. Avoid profanity, false- 
hood, decefith, and perjury. 'The tongue is an 
unruly member, and should be kept under suhbjec- 
tion. 'The peace of families—of neighborhoods, 
and of nations, has been fearfully broken by words 
which the tongue has uttered. Husbands and 
wives—neighbors, and citizens of the world, avoid 
evil communications, and let your conversation be 
as becometh the gospel of Christ. In all things, 
remember that the way of the transgressor is hard 
— but blessed and happy are they who keep the 


commandments of God, Let us *cease to do evil, 


and learn to do well. 

I close with a, few remarks, 

Jesus promised, if he was lifted up from the 
earth to draw all men unto him; and Paul de- 
clares that it is not only the will but the purpose 
of God, to gather together all things in Christ. Of 
course, alt men will be gathered together in him. 
'The Scriptures 8ay :—* If any man be in Christ he 
is a new creature 7—they also 8ay :— There is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” 
Then all men will be delivered from condemna- 
tion, and enjoy the gift of God, eternal life, which 
18-in Christ Jesus our Lord. Neither Heaven nor 
hell have any judgments to prevent God being hon- 
ored, and Eng being blessed by this glorious re- 
8ult. God's Judgments are designed for the profit 
of his children—to, produce in them the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. His judgments will do 
their part in bringing about the event—when * all 
nations whom God has made shall eome and wor- 
jp before him 'and glorify his name :'—when 
creature which is in heaven, and on the 


ea, 8} I 8ay, blexsing, and honor, and glory and 
power, be unto Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, forever.” Amen. 


rth, and under the earth, and such as are in the 
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Tax idea that man is naturally a rious being, 
has been, and nbw' is s0mewhat 'controverted. 
But when we reflect, that all nations have zone 
religious ceremonies ; that the savage, ns well as 


the civilized nations recognise an oyerruling Spiri 
to whom they bend in adoration ; and that among 
them all, we find temples EE 3 erect- 
ed—and sacrifices ascending to Hm, who is the 
common Parent of us all; we must all own that 
the principle of religions worship was planted in 
our nature by the Father of our spirits,' or s8uch 
universal worship would not be found. 

Among those who receive the religion of Jesus, 
and bow tothe doctrine of the eross, there is great, 
diversity of opinion, and much contention. So 
loud is the clamor—* Lo here, and lo there,” that 
the candid inquirer becomes confused, and. cries 
with dismay—* who will show us any good?” _ 

If the reader will consent to follow us through 
this NSURSUeD, he will, we'think, be convinced 
that trae religion stjll exists ; and though there is 
much jar and discord in the religious world, yet 
an excellent way can be found worthy the atten- 
tion of all men. fe oa 

In the Bible, we have a record of three rehgions ; 
two that are to be avoided; one that #hould be 
embraced; and while the deformity of the false'is 
shown by a contrast with the true, we are exhort- 
ed to forsake the foolish, and live, and to goin 
the way of understanding. , To a consideration of 
these religions, the attention of the reader is now 
invited. And— | 

First, 'To the Jewish religion. To this St. Paul 
refers, when he 8ays—*After the straightest s8ect 
of-our religion, I lived a Pharisee, Acts: xxvi, 
9, Again he 8ays—* For ye have heard of my 
conversation in times past, in the Jews” religion, 
how beyond measure, i persecuted the church of 
God. And profitted in the Jews? religion, above 
many of my equals in mine own nation, being 
more exceedingly. jealous of the traditions of my 
fathers, Gal. 1. 13, 14. | 

- We will now proceed to an exhibition of the 
principles and character of that religion. 

Ist. It was a religion of forms and ceremonies. 
Frequent waehings and fastings; pompous. cere- 
monies, 8acrifices and tl ; a regard for the tra- 
ditions of men, and a disregard for the, commands 
of God, constituted the zum of the Jewish religi 

2nd. Theirs was a religion of long and 0 
peated prayers. Their many prayers were-0 
to be 8een of men, They prayed not for. 


tex. than others,, The Savior more than pore re- 


ous, 


who claimed to be religious.in that day. , 


4th. Persecution was a striking characteristic 
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of that religion. Towards their friends, the Jews 
were kind and courteous ; but towards their 
mies, hostile and. inveterate. This was manifest- 
0/1 0 .Ci r os the "-0; cron wearymof-ac 
cried*away with him, crucify him, crucify him ! 
The” pergecutions which the apostles endured, 
an$the madness of Saul of Tarsus, who'breathed- 
out threatenings and 5. apa against the church 
of God, while he profitted in the Jews” religion, 
are 8ufficient to prove that persecution was a dis- 
tinguishing trait-in this religion. 

That this was not the religion of Jesus, is evi- 
dent, for the Savior opposed it ; and this _—_ 
down upon his head the madness and fury of that 
angry pri 'This would not have been the 
case, had the __—_ of Jesus been in accordance 
with that of the Jews. Those who imbibed the 
Jews' religion were the untiring and inveterate 
opposers of the Son of God; but had the religion 
of the Savior corresponded with their own, they 
would have hailed him with joy, and defended 
him with their lives. 

_ Then kind reader, if you are -presented with a 
religion, peculiar for forms and ceremonies ; that 
is remarkable ' for long and pompous prayers; 
which leads its votaries to say, *stand by, come 
not near, for I am holier than thou'—which fosters 
a Spirit of intolerance and- persecution, be afraid 
of it—it is not the religion of the Savior. 

Secondly, we consider © vain religion.* Jas. 1. 
26. * If any man among you seem to be: religious, 
and bridleth-not his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
heart, this man's religion is vain.' How much of 
8uch religion does the world now contain! When 
you 8ee a man with excited feelings; full of his 
own congequence and importance ;. talking of his 
zeal for the welfare of souls ; warning you of your 
danger, while he allows that he is not safe ; talks 
of cleansing his garments fromthe blood of others, 
while his own blood hangs upon his skirts ; invites 
you to fly to Heaven, while he informs you that he 
deserves a place in hell, when you find 8uch a 
person, you may with propriety say, this man's re 
ligion is vain. From such a religion fly, as from 
a pestilence;'and as you value your peace, give 
no place to it, not for one moment. , 

hirdly, we notice pure and undefiled religion. 
It is this—*To visit the fatherless and widow in 
their affliction ; to keep unspotted from the world,” 
Jas. 1.27. Pure religion, then, is practical hon- 
esty ; it is charity, jugtice, and mercy ; it is a life 
that is pure; a conscience that is clean. Such is 
the religion that will give peace to the mind ; 8uch 
is the religion that Heaven will approve. 
en, kind reader, are you in want of true re- 
ligion? [Bow not your head down like a bulrush, 
afflict not your body for the sin of your 8oul. If 
ou '8tretch out your hand to the poor ; if you re- 
ieve the needy; if you wipe the tears from the 
gorrowing eyes; if you visit the afflicted and the 
dietrenned, you will practise true religion; the re- 
ligion of the Son of God; and you will be in pos- 
8e88ion of a principle, which will sustain you in 
life—keep you in the hour of affliction and death, | 
and will impart to you a hope, which, like an an- 
chor to the'soul, will be'sure and steadfast. 


| M., H. $. 
Hartford, Jan..30, 1834. 


If « wise man contendeth with a fooligh man, 
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REASONS WHY PUBLIC WORSHIP SHOULD NOT 
- BE NEGLECTED.—NO. TI. 


Trip, the moral welfare of society demands it. 
Man-will be employed either to his advantage or 
disadvantage, and the man who disregards reli- 
gious worship, will, unless something uncommon 
occurs, corrupt his morals, and promote. vice; and 
wickedness. Destroy the temple of praise, and 
with it is destroyed the choicest blessings of life. 
Break down the Christian altar, and with it falls 
the best interest of man. 

This is 8usceptible of demonstration. What is 
the general character of those who neglect this 
duty? Are they better or more useful members 
of gociety ? are they happier? are they more de- 
8erving respect, or do they become more affluent 
than those. who incur the expenses of religion ? 

How do they 8pend their time more to their 
own improvement, than attending worship? in a 
way better calculated to make them wiser, more 
nseful, and brighter ornaments of society, than if 
they were constant in their attendance at church ? 
Is not their time chiefly spent in wandering idly 
about, making observations on the heavens, view- 
ing tho rivers, visiting steamboats, surveying 
cornfields, rambling in the woods, or visiting -in 
private shops, for drunkenness and dissipation ? 
And is this more useful or more beneficial to the 
individuals themselves, or to community at large, 
than the observance of the Sabbath, or the ser- 
vices of religion? 'Then 1s it not plain, that the 
moral welfare.of society demands the observance 
of religious worship ? 


Fourth and lastly, the duty you owe your min- ©. 
ister demands it. All you can say of, your. re- © 


.gard for your minister, or of the excellency: of ©. 
his 8ermons, will be of no avail if you do not man- _ * 
ifest, your gincerity by hearing him preach. And : 
besides, if you allow your pew. to be” yacant from 
week to week, what is there to prevent your pas- 
tor from being disheartened, and 'discouraged ? 
He cannot account for your remaining at home, 
and will attribute your absence to his preaching, 
to himself, to his conduct, and in fact to every 
thing but the right cause ; and thus you impair 
his usefulness, and disturb his peace. If he could 
wield the pen of inspiration, and could command 
the eloquence of Gabriel, his performances would 
fall lifeless and insipid under such circumstances. 
Are you desirous to show your regard for. your 
minister ? be constant then, in your attendance 
upon his s8ervices. | 

. Though I have used plainness of speech, yet. I 
hope these articles will be read in the same-spirit 
they have been written, by a desire to promote 
truth : and to this end may God s8anctify our la- 
bors. - . M. H. $, 
Hartford, Ct. 
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SCATTERING THOUGHTS—No. 5. 


To the question—What is the grand requisite of 
a religious 8ystem? TI return 


is angwer- 
8istency, harmony, and ens 628 be" 
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whether he rage or laugh, there is no ret. 


| character maust be the Standard 


great and sovereign head of the ng 


parts. *'The first object is to describe Gon 3 
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to every intellectual and moral being subject to 
his control, It will then be evident to every one 
who is made acouainted with God, what kind of 
character or righteousness it is necessary to at- 
tain. And when the system shall have completed 
its work, every being, from God to his humblest 
child, will appear clothed in the same description 
of righteousness, differing only in degree. 

*We 80 understand the Christian system, that 
this desirable consistency, harmony and corres- 
pondence of parts appear in full display and glo- 
rious perfection. The Sapreme Being is briefly 
but s8ignificantly described in these words, © God 
is love.” He is the Friend of sinners. He 80 
loved the world, that he 8ent his Son to be the 
Savior of the world. He did this at a time when 
the state of human society presented nothing par- 
ticularly attracting ; but, on the contrary, it pre- 
8ented 80 repulsive an'aspect, that we are obliged 
to confess, that his love was free and unpurchased. 
It was a love which would not be overcome of 
evil; but chose, agreeably to its own inherent be- 
nignity, to overcome evil with good. It was a 
love worthy of a God ; which could not be changed 
or turned from its object ; which could not be ex- 


hausted or diminished by the foolisghness of his. 


frail offspring, but which retains one everlasting 
desire to do them good and not evil. Such is the 
righteousness of God. It is a righteousness of 
benevolence, of unchanging benignity ; a righte- 
ousness which belongs to the posses80r, and can- 
not, will not turn aside on any occaston, or for any 
possible consideration. 

© The correspondence of Christian morality or 
righteousness, with this doctrine respecting God, 
is admirable and sublime. * If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” 
« Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous ; not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but 
contrary wise blessing ; knowing that ye are there- 
unto called.” © Bless them that persecute you, 
bless and carse not.” * Recompense to no man 
evil for evil.” * Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” Such is Christian 
morality, or the righteousness which is described 
for onar approbation and attainment. 'There is a 


perfect consistency, harmony and correspondence., 


of between this and the Tighteousness of 
God. And, when the Christian system shall have 
produced its effect on all men, there will be a 
oneness, or resemblance of character in all, from 
God to the humblest of his children, and every 
thing which is now opposed to the happiness of 
our erring race will come to an end, and univer- 
8al tranquillity will prevail. » 
But to make the truth of this 8tatement obvious, 
it will be necessary *to introduce two pass8ages, 
one from the apostle, the other from Christ himself, 
in which this beautiful harmony and correspond- 
ence is brought to view. The apostle, while in- 
viting the Ephesians to the very peculiar and 
heavenly righteousness of the gospel, reminds 
them, that in 80 doing they will imitate and regem- 
ble God, He 8ays, © Let all bitterness, and anger 
and clamor and evil speaking be put away from 
you, with all malice ; and be ye kind one to an- 
other, tender hearted, ons another, even 
as God Christ hath forgiven you.” In 
these words the correspondence between the for- 
giveness which men'are taught to extend one to' 
another, and the forgiveness of God, is brought 
clearly to view, and made evident to the under- 


| 
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8tanding. The same correspondence Christ brings 
to view 1n his sermon on the.mount, in the follow- 
ing words, © Love your ehetnies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them thay despitefully use you and- persecute 
you; (here notice the correspondence) that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
Heaven, for He maketh His 8un to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and gendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” 'These passages 8how the 
agreement and harmony. between the doctrines 
and precepts of the Christian system, as we un- 
derstand it. There is a perfect harmony, consist- 
ency and courrespondence between the description 
of God, and the description of a Christian, between 
his character and a Chrigtian character, between 
his righteousness and Christian righteousness, 

* Has the reader any doubt of this correspond- 
ence between the doctrine and precepts of Chris- 
tianity, as 8et forth in the records of divine reyel- 
ation? No; he probably has not. Yet it may 
be known to him, that the gospel has been 80 

reached, as to present no 8uch correspondence. 

reachers have for ages generally represented the 
character of God inconsistently with righteous- 
ness or Christian morality. So tar have they been 
from representing his love as unchangeable, and 
forever cherished towards all, indiscriminately, 
that they have positively declared that he would 
eternally cast off many from his favor, whom, ac- 
cording to their own acknowledgment, he could 
8ave if he pleased. Here is wrath and Tevenge, 
literally 8peaking. Here is a rendering of evil 
for evil. Here is a withdrawal of love and pity, 
and an actual and horrid rejection and ruin of his 
own offspring. 'The principle of loving enemies 
and rendering good for evil is wholly set aside. 
Suppose that this view of God is true. Let us 
have a morality, a righteousness, a set of precepts 
consistent with it. Let men be taught to cherish 
endless hatred, to render evil for evil forever, to 
deny a home and protection to their own children ; 
to render cursing for cursing, railing for railing ; 
if their enemies hunger, to let them hunger; it 
they thirst, - to- let them thirst ; and like. 
Then, when this system has accomplishedits hor- 
rid work on all men, there will be.a oneness, a 
resemblance of character 1m all, from God to his 
humblest child !? ; 

O!.my God, what a wretched condition would 
man be in, if this s8entiment should extensively 
prevail, or if asystem of morality should be adopt- 
ed to correspond with the doctrine above noticed! 
But we fear no 8uch result. - "PETE 

It is an incontrovertible fact, that *the orthodox 
doctrine has no morality consistent with it. Its 
advocates are obliged to adopt.a Universalist mo- 
rality, and join it to/an þÞs 4 pon creed, 'This they 
do continually, and the result is a very digjointed 
8ystem. 'The best part of it is their DO ahaLat 
| morality. 'There is not, and never-can be an or- 
thodox morality, which will bear the light of day. 
Men would spurn it from them with the utmost 
feelings of aversion and contempt. 

* Let God be praiged. To us.is given through 
Christ, a consistent-and- harmonious system. Its 
doctrines, its precepts, and its hopes are bound 
together by the chords'of love; and it is. not in 
the power of men or to 8ever them.” 

No; our 'system. has its foundation. in the un- 
boundedlove of Jehovah, and in the best affections 
of the human heart ; and though some may now re- 
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ject.it through the fear of men, the day is not. far dis- 
tant, when it-will be as dear to every heart, as it 
now is to those who receive it as the richest boon 
of Heaven. D. As 
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CHARITY. 


Waar a great variety of opinions have obtained 

in the world respecting charity. And how foreign 

from the interpretation given by St, Paul, is that 

given of charity by most modern writers! At the 

present day, if a man belong to a number of 80cie- 

ties, the object of which is to relieve the poor ; if 
he give liberally to aid the numerous institutions 

of the country, he is called a charitable'man., But, 

according to the language of inspiration, a person 

may belong to all the benevolent institutions of 
the age, and give liberally to them all ; yea, he 

may bestow all his goods to feed the poor, and at 

' the 8ame time be destitute of charity. Whoever 

doubts this statement, may read the language of 
Paul to the Corinthians, chap. xiii. 1-8—*Though 
L wRapk with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as 80unding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 

the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; and though I have all faith, 
80. that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow. all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to -be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
eth me nothing. Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunte th not 
itself, is not-puffed up. Doth- not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth 1n the truth ; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. - Charity never faileth : but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away,” 

If, then, charity does not consist in giving to the 
poor, in belonging to the numerous 'societies of 
the age, what shall we understand by the word ? 
We reply—charity and love are synonomous 
terms. They are both derived from the. 8same 
original word... And by comparing Scripture with 
Scripture you will see the correctness of this re- 
mark. In 1 'Tim. 1. 5,. Paul 8ays— The end of 
the commandment is charity,” In Romans xii. 10, 
be affirms that *love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Thus showing that they are one. _ | 

Charity, then, strictly speaking, is love to God, 
and love to man. An what have generally been 
denominated charities, may be regarded only as 
the fruit of that excellent principle. Perhaps no 
language can more clearly set forth true gospe] 
charity, than that which was employed by an em- 
inent writer, 

©True charity, says he, *is an active. principle. 
It is not _properly-a single virtue, but a disposition 
residing in.the heart, as a fountain whence all the 
virtues of benignity, candor, forbearance, gene- 
rosity, compass10n, and liberality flow as 80 man 
native streams. From general good will to all, it 
extends its influence particularly to those with 
whom we stand_in nearest connexion, and who 
are directly within the sphere of our good offices. 


% 


*From the county .or community to which we 
belong, it descends to the emaller associations of 
neigh orhood, relations. and friends, and spreads 
itself over the whole circle of social and domestic 
life. I mean not, that it imparts a promiscuous 
undistinguishing affection, which gives every man 
an equal title to our love, Charity, if we should 
endeayor to carry it 80 far, would be rendered an 
impracticable virtue, and would, resolve itself into 
mere words without affecting the heart. 'True 
charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good and bad men 3 nor to warm 
our hearts equally to those who befriend and those 
who injure us. | 

©It reserves our esteem for, good men, and our 
complacency for our friends. Towards our ene- 
mies, it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candor, and liberality of senti- 
ment. It forms gentleness of temper, and dictates 
affability of manners. It is the comforter of the 
afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, the recon- 
ciler of differences, the intercess8or for offenders. 

{It is faithfulness in the friend, public spirit in 
the magistrate, equity and patience in the j "ge, 
moderation in the s8overeign, and Ipyalty in the - 
gubject. In parents, it is care and attention ; in 
chiſdren, it 18 reverence and 8ubmission. ' In a 
word, it is the soul of social life.” 

In the chapter to which I have already referred, . 
and from which I have quoted largely, the great 
apostle of the Gentiles gives us what we may. re- 
gard as an epitome of the fruits of charity; and on 
each particular, the justly celebrated Clarke, has 
gome judicious remarks. He vice wary follows: 
—1. *© Charity suffereth long —has a long mind; to 
the end of which, neither trials, adversities, perse- 
cutions, nor proyocations, can reach. The love of 
God, and of our neighbor for God's sake, is patient 
towards all men : it suffers all the w 2akness, igno- 
rance, errors, and infirmities of the children of 
God; and all the malice and wickedness of the 
children of this world ; and all this, not merely'for 
a time, but long, without end: for its still a mind 
or disposition, to the end of which, trials, difficul- 
ties, &c., can never reach. It also waits God's 
time of accomplishing his gracious or providen- 
tial purposes, without murmuring or repining ; and 
bears its own infirmities as well as those of oth- 
ers, with humble 8ubmission to the will of God. 

2. © Is kind—it is tender and compassionate in 
itself, and kind and ging: bo others : it is mild, 
gentle, and benign; and, if called to suffer, in- 
spires-the sufferer with the most amiable gweet- 
ness, and the most tender affection. It is also 
gubmissive to all the dispensations of God; and 
creates trouble to no one. 

3, * Charity envieth not—is not grieved because 


another possesses a greater portion of earthly, in- 
Lo blessi Those an (1 


tellectual, or spiritu 
this pure love, rejoice as much at the h 6 
the honor, and comfort of others, as they can dt 
in their own. They are ever willing that othe 
should be preferred before them. 

4. * Charity vaunteth not itself—acteth not ragh- 
ly, ingolently ; is not inconstant, &c. Tt is not 
agreed by learned men whether it be Greek, Latin, 
or Arabic. Bishop. Pearce derived it from the 
latter language, and translates it 1s not icongtant. 
There is ® phrase in our own Jangu 
presses what TI think to be the 


original, does not get itself forward 3: dot 
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sire to be noticed or a 
God may be all in all. 

5. * Is not puffed up—ls not inflated with a sense 
of its own importance ; for it knows it has nothing 
but what it has received, and that-it deserves 
nothing that it has got. Every man whose heart 
is full of the love ef God, is full of humility ; for 
there is no. man 80 humble as he whose heart is 
cleansed from all sin. It has been said that in- 
dwelling sin humbles us; never was there a' 
greater falsity : Pride 1s the very essence of sin ; 
he who has 81n, has pride, and pride too in propor- 
tion to his s8in; this is a mere Popish doctrine ; 
and, 8trange to tell, the doctrine in which their 
doctrine of merit is founded! "They 8ay, God 
leaves concupiscence in the heart of every Chris- 
tian, that in striving with, and overcoming it from 
time to time, he may have an accumulatien of 
meritorious acts, Certain Protestants 8ay, it is a 
true 8ign of a very gracious state, when a man 
feels and deplores his inbred corruptions. How 
near do these come to the Papists, whose doctrine 
they profess to detest and abhor! The truth is, 
it is no 8ign of grace whatever; it only argues, as 
they use it, that the man has got Tight to show 
him his corruptions, but he has not yet got grace 
to destroy them. . He is convinced that he 8hould 
have the mind of Christ, but he feels that he has 
the mind of Satan ; he deplores it ; and, if his bad 
doctrine do not prevent him, he will not rest till 
he feels the blood of Christ cleansing him from 
all sinful lust and corruption, 

©True humility arises from a 8ense of the fulness 
of God in the goul; abasement from a sense_ of 
corruption, is a widely different thing ; but this 
has been put in the place of humility ; and even 
called grace; many, very many, verify the saying 
of the poet ;— 

*- Proud I am, my wants to see ; 
Proud of my humility.” +» 

6. © Doth not behave itself unseemly—love never 
acts out of its place or character ; observes due 
decorum and good manners; is never rude, boar-' 
18h, or brutish : and is ever willing to become all 
things to all men, that it may please them for their 
good to edification. No il-bred man, or what is 
termed rude or unmannerly, is a Christian. A man 
may have a natural bluntness, or be a clown, and 
yet there be nothing boarish or hoggish in his man- 
ner, I must apologise for using such words; the 
best express the evil against which I wish, bot 
powerfully and successfully, to declaim. I never 
wish to meet with those who affect to be called 
* blunt, honest men,” who feel themselves aboye 
all the forms of respect and civility ; and care not 
how many they put to pain ;. or how many they 
displease. But let me not be misunderstood: I 
do not contend for ridiculous ceremonies and ho]- 
low compliments ; there is surely a medium : and 
a-8ensible Christian man will not be long at a loss 
to find it out. Even that people, who profess to 
be above all worldly forms, and are generally stiff 
*nongh, yet are rarely found to be rude, uncivil, 
or ill-bred. 

* 7. * Seeketh not her ozvn—is not desirous of her 
own 8plritual welfare only, but of her neighbor's 
also: for the writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments do, almost every where, agreeably to their 
Hebrew. idiom, express a preference given to one 


pplauded ; but wishes that 


contrary to it. See Bishop Pearce ; and ee the 
note on chap. i. 17. and chap. x. 24, 33, Love is 
never eatisfied but in the welfare, comfort, and 
8alvation of all. That man is no Christian who is 
80licitous for his own happiness alone ; and cares 
not how the world goes, s0 that himself be com- 
fortable. 
8. *Is not eastly ked—is not provoked, is 
not made 8our or bitter. How the word easily got 
into our translation it is hard to s8ay ; but however 
it got in, it is utterly improper, and has nothing in 
the original to countenance it. Irritation. of any 
kind is inconsistent with self-government, an 
consequently with internal peace and communion 
with God However favorably we may think of 
our own 8tate, and however industrious we may 
be to find out excuses for gallies of passion, &c., 
still the testimony of God is, Love is not provoked ; 
and if I have not 8uch a love, whatever else I may 
pos8es8, it profiteth me nothing. 
9. ** Thanketh no evil—* believes no evil, where 
no evil seems.” Never 8upposes that a good action 
may have a bad motive ; gives eyery man credit 
for his profession of religion, uprightness, godly 
zeal, &c., while nothing 18 8een in his conduct or 
in his spirit inconsistent with this profession. 
His heart is 80 governed and influenced by the 
love of God, that he cannot think of evil but where 
it appears. The original implies that he does not 
invent, or devise any evil; or does not reason on 
any particular act or word, so as to infer evil from 
it ; for this would destroy his love to his brother ; 
it would be ruinous to charity and benevolence. 
10.. © Rejoiceth not in iniquity—rejoiceth not in 
falsehood, but, on the "contrary, rejoiceth in the 
truth. At first view, this character of love seems 
to say but little in its favor; for who can rejoice 
in unrighteousness or falsity. But 1s it not a 
frequent case, that persons who haye received 
any kind of. injury, and have forborne to avenge 
themselves, but perhaps, have left it to God; when 
evil falls upon the sinner, do console themselves 
with what appears to them an evidence that 
God has avenged their quarrel; and do at least 
gecretly rejoice that the man is suffering for-his 
misdeeds, Is not this, in some 8ort, rejoicing in 
iniquity? Again, is it not common for interested 
persons to rejoice in the 8uccess of an unjust and 
sanguinary war, in the sackage and burning of 
cities and towns; and is not the joy always in 
portion to the slaughter that king diab made of the 
enemy ? And do these call themselves Christians ? 
Then we may expect that Moloch and his 8ub- 
devils, are not 80 far behind this description of 
Christians as to render their case utterly despe- 
rate. If 8uch Christians can be saved, demons 
need not despair ! 
11. © But rejoiceth in the truth—every thing that 
is open to falsehood and irreligion. Those who 
are filled with the love of God and man, rejoice 
in the propagation and extension of divine truth ; 
in. the gpread of true religion, by which alone 
plhce and good-will can be diffused throughout 
the earth. And because they rejoice in the 
truth, therefore they do not persecute or hinder 
true religion ; but help it forward with all their 
might and power. 
_ 12. * Beareth all things —This word is also vari- 
ously. interpreted ; to endure, bear, sustain, cover, 
conceal, contain, Bishop Pearce contends that 


thing before another, by an affirmation of that 
which is preferred, and a negative of that which is: 


it should be translated, covereth all things, and 
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produces 8everal plausible reasons for this trans- 
lation ; the most forcible of which is, that the 


common translation confounds it with endureth all 


things, in the 8ame verse. We well know that it 
is a grand and distinguishing property of love to 
cover and conceal the fault of another; and it is 
certainly better to consider the passage in this 
light than in that which our common version holds 
out : and this perfectly agrees with what St. Peter 
8ays of charity, in Ep. iv. 8. itshall cover the mul- 
titude of sins; but there is not sufficientevidence 
that the original will fully bear this sense ; and 
perhaps it would be better to take it in the sense 
of contain, keep in, as a vessel does liquor. Love 
conceals every thing that should be concealed; 
betrays no s8ecret ; retains the grace given, and 
goes on to continual increase. A person under 
the influence of this" love, never makes the sins, 
follies, faults, or imperfections of any man, the 
gubject either of censure or conversation. He 
covers them as far as he can; and if alone privy 
to them, he retains the knowledge of them in his 
own bosom, as far as he ought. 

13. * Beheveth all things—is ever ready to be- 
lieve the best of every person, and will credit no 
evil of any, but on the most positive evidence; 
gladly receives whatever may tend to the advan- 
tage of any person whose character may have suf- 
fered from obloquy and detraction ; or even just- 
ly, because of his misconduct. 

14. © Hopeth all things —W hen there is no place 
left for beheving good of a person, then love comes 
in with its hope, where it could not work by its 
faith ; and begins immediately to make allowances 
and excuses, as far as a good conscience can per- 
mit ;- and further, anticipates the repentance of 
the transgressor, and his restoration to the good 
opinion of 8ociety, and his place in the church of 
Gol from which he had fallen. | 

15. * Endureth all things —bears op under all 
persecutions and mal-treatment from open ene- 
mies and professed friends. Bears adversities 
with an even mind, as it submits with perfect re- 
_—_— every dispensation of 1oef bp are 
of God ; and never says of any trial, affliction, or 
insult, this cannot be endured. | 

16. * Charity never faileth—This love never 
falleth off, because it bears, believes, hopes, and 
endures all things; and while it does 80 it cannot 
fail ; it is the means of preserving all other graces ; 
indeed, properly speaking, it includes them all ; 
and all receive their perfection from it. Love to 
God and man can never be dispensed with. It 
is egsential to 8ocial and religious life ; without it, 
no communion can be kept ap with God;; nor can 
any man have a preparation 'for eternal glory 
whose heart and 8oul are not deeply imbued wi 
it. Without it there never was true religion, nor 
ever can be ; and it not only is necessary through 
life, but will exist throughout eternity. What 
were a 8tate of blessedness, if it did not compre- 
hend love to God and human spirits, in | 
exquisite, refined, and perfect degrees ?? 65 

hoever reads this description of —_— and 
duly reflects npon the subject, will be'enabled to 
account for. the bold expression of St. Paul, as 
contained in the language quoted above, and 8uch 
will also 8ee the importance of heeding the direc- 
tion given by the apostle Peter :— Above all 
things, have perfect charity among yourselves, for 
charity*is the bond of perfectness.” D. D, 8. 
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[ FOR THE LADIES' REPOSITORY. ] 


EARLY EDUCATION—NO.II. 


In accordance with the promise in my last, I will 
proceed to point out some things, which to- my 
mind, appear almost indispensable-to- the: ri 

formation of the”youthful character. First of all, 
then, I would 8ay to the parent, teach your child, 
from the earliest infancy, to place implicit confi- 
dence in your word, by being always careful to 


fulfil all your promises however trivial, or however. 


thoughtlessly made. 'This done, the foundation is 
laid for a superstructure which shall well deserve 
your most 8trenuous exertions. Placed as. the 
infant is by nature, in the midst of a wide world, 
of which he is an entire. stranger, having every 
thing to learn by experience and observation, you 
ought never to repress their curiosity or stifle their 
inquiries, on proper subjects; but at every conve- 
nient opportunity converse with them and encour- 
age them to ask questions and to think and reflect 
for themselves. By pursuving this course, your 
child will 800n acquire a fund of useful informa- 
tion, and his reasoning powers will be deyeloped 
at a very early age. And now is the time, to im- 
plant in the tender mind those principles of piety, 


which 8hall yield in after life the © peaceable fruits 


of righteousness.? 

I think all will allow, that gratitude is the 8ub- 
stance of all true piety, and is the most acceptable 
offering we can make to our Father in Heaven. 
Admit this, and the question arises, how ' can we 
best instil into the infant mind, those emotions of 
(homer to their Maker that all ought to feel ? 


angwer—take your child by the hand and lead , 


him into the fields in 8ummer, and seated beneath 
gome lofty tree, beside 8ome murmuring rill, take 
your. child upon your knee, and while you are 
fanned by the gentle zephyrs of Heaven, converse 
with him of the goodness and benevolence of the 
great Parent of the universe. - Point him to the 
sparkling stream with its finny tribes, the green 
carpet beneath your feet, the ever variegated 
flower, the shady tree, and the distant mountain ; 
and teach him to © look through nature, up to na- 
ture's God, Explain to him the nature of the in- 
animate things around, their wonderful adaptation 
to the wants of the animal creation, and all con- 
sPiring to raise one great and universal shout of 


praise to their infinite Architect. Teach him that 


a kind providence has watched over him fromthe 
firs: moment of his existence, supplied his eve 
want, still looks upon him with parental love 
affection, and will, after a few fleeting years, raise 
him, with a whole ransomed universe, to a glori- 


'ous immortality beyond the grave ; and you will 


8ee his coentenance brighten and the tear of grat- 


itude and joy gush from his sparkling'eye. - Im- 
the mogt | plant Hes Fadlings in his bocons eto youth, 


and in after life, whatever may be his sit 
when he walks forth and views the beauties of 
nature, early associations will cluster around and 
call forth the highest and holiest aspirations of 
the human heart. | $1Þ0L BY 
- But alas! how different is the course: puraue 
by most parents. Instead of often conversin 
with their little ones upoh the wisdom and goo 


ness of God, and causing their hearts to overflow 


L 
» 
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with love and gratitude to him, they evince an 
almost unpardonable ind.fﬀerence to the 8ubject, 
except, perchance on the Sabbath, when they will 
teach them some doctrinal catechism, or to repeat 
passages of Scripture, which to the infant mind, 
poss8ess little or no interest. Piety was never de- 
gigned for any day exclusively, but for all times 
and 8easons; and indeed, we need its chastening 
influence more, in the every day concerns of life, 
in as much as we have then more temptations 
around us, to induce us to 8werve from the path 
of rectitude. It becomes then, the duty of every 
parent, to nourish this principle in the breast of 
youth, by embracing every opportunity- (not only 
upon the Sabbath, but upon every day of the 
week) to converse with him upon the goodness of 
God, and thus familiarize his mind with his char- 
acter and infinite perfections. 

In my next, I design to offer 80me remarks upon 
the amusements of youth. NUMA, 


[ FOR THE LADIES' REPOSITORY, ] 


CAUTION TO MOTHERS.—NO.'3. 


DecEPTION, is an another evil, against which I 
would caution mothers. ,* Many are unaware of 
the evil consequences which result from this com- 
mon practice. A physician once called to extract 
a tooth from a child. The little boy seeing the 
formidable instruments, and anticipating the pain, 
was exceedingly frightened, and refused to open 
his mouth. After much fruitless s0licitation, the 
physician said, * perhaps there is no need of draw- 
ing it. Let me rub it a little with my handker- 
chief, and it may be all that is necessary ; it will 
not hurt you in the least.” The boy, trusting his 
word, opened his mouth. The physician, conceal- 
ing his instrument in his handkerchief, 8eized hold 
of the tooth and wrenched it out. 'The parents 
higbly applauded his artifice. But the man cheated 
the child. He abused his confidence. And be 
inflicted an injury upon his maral feelings, not 
g00n to be effaced. Will that Jynoan get his 
handkerchief into the mouth of the child again? 
Will he believe what the physician may hereafter 
gay? And when told that it is wicked to say that 
which is not true, will not the remembrance of the 
doctor's falsehood be fresh in his mind? And 
while conscious that his- parents approved of the 
deception, will he not feel it to be right for him to 
deceive, that he may accomplish his desires ? 
This practice is attended with the most ruinous 
consequences. It unavoidably teaches the child 
to. despige his parents. After he has detected 
them in one. falsehood, he will not believe them 
when they speak the truth. It destroys his ten- 
derness of conscience, and it teaches arts of de- 
ception. | And what are the advantages? Why, 
in one parti instance, the point 1s gained. 
{Let compulsion be resorted to when necessa- 
ry; but deception never. If & child cannot place 
implicit confidence in his parent, most as8uredly 
no avce can be yapeyen in the abilg Is it 
possible for a mother to practice arts of deception 
and falsehood, and at the 8ame time her daughter 
be forming a character of frankness and of truth ? 
Who can for a moment 8uppose it? We must be 
what we wish our children to be. They will form 


their characters from ours, | | 
© A mother was once brying to persuade her. 
little son to take gome medicine. e medicine 


———————_—— 


was very unpalatable, and she, to induce. him to 
take it, declared it did not taste bad. He did not 
believe her. He knew, by«sad experience, that 
her word was not to be trusted. A gentleman 
_ friend who was present, took the 8poon,. and 
Sal 

« James, this is medicine, and it tastes ver 
badly. I should not like to take it, but I would if 
necessary. You have courage enough to 8wallow 
nomething which does not taste good, have you 
not : | 

« Yes,” 8aid James, looking a little less sulky. 
« But that is very bad indeed. 

«I know it,” 8aid the gentleman, ©I presume 
you neyer tasted any thing much worse,” The 
gentleman then tasted the medicine himself, and 
8aid, * It is really very unpleasant. But now let 
us 8ee if you have not resolution enough to take 
it, bad as it 18.” 

©'The- boy hesitatingly took the spoon. 

«It is really, rather bad,” said the gentleman, 
* but the best way is to 8nmmon all your resolu- 
tion, and down with it at once, like a man.” 

«J ames made, in reality, a great effort for a child, 
and egwallowed the dose. And who will this child 
most respect, his deceitful mother, or the honest 
dealing stranger? And who will he most readily 
believe? It ought, however, to be remarked, that 
had the child been properly governed, he would 
at once, and without a murmur, have taken what 
his mother presented. It is certainly, however, a 
supposable case, that the child might, after all the 
arguments of the gentleman, still' have refused to 
do his duty. What course should then be pursued ? 
Resort to compulsion, but never to deceit. We 
cannot deceive our children without seriously in- 
Juring them, and destroying our own influence. 
rank and open dealing is the only safe policy in 
family government,,as well as on the a2 "Arg 
tre of life. The underhand arts and cunnipg ma- 
neuvres of the intriguer, are sure, in the end, to 
promote his own overthrow, Be s8incere and hon- 
est, and you are safe. 'The only sure way of $e- 
curing beneficial results, is by virtuous, and hon- 
orable means.'—These will never fail. 

In this connection, I will introduce another evil, 
which is of almost universal practice. I mean 
that of finding fault continually. *It is at times 
necessary to censure and to punish. But very 
much may be done, by encouraging children when 
they do well. Be even more careful to express 
your approbation of good conduct, than your dis- 
approbation of bad. Nothing can more discourage 
a child, than a spirit of incessant fault finding, on 
the part of its parent. And hardly anything can 
exert a more injurious influence upon the disposi- 
tion both of the parent and the child. There are 
two great motives influencing human - actions ; 
hope and fear. Both of these are at times neces- 
2h But who would not prefer to have her child 
influenced to good conduct, by the desire of pleas- 
ings ryther than by the fear of offending? If a 
mother never express her gratification, when her 
children do wel 


she 8ees any thing amiss, they are disco 
and unhappy. They feel that there i8 rogdng in 
tryin i þ ase. Their dispositions become har- 
PE and. soured by this ceaseless fretting. At 
last, finding that whether they do well or Il, the 
are equally found fault with, they relinquish all ef- 
forts to please, and become less of re hes. 
© But let a mother approve of her child's con- 


and is always censuring yo 
e 
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duct whenever she can. Let her .show that his 
behavior makes her 8incerely happy. Let 
r reward him for his efforts to piease, by smiles 
«nd affection. In this way she will cherish in her 
child's heart, 80me of the noblest and most desir- 
able feelings of our nature. She will cultivate in 
him an amiable disposition and a cheerful spirit, 
Your child has been, during the day, very pleas- 
ant and obedient. Just betore putting him to 
sleep. for the night, you take his hand and 8ay, 
* My 80n, you have been a very good boy to-day, 
It makes me very happy to 8ee you 80 kind and 
obedient.” "This approbation from his mother, is, 
to him a great reward. And when, with a more 
than ordinarily affectionate tone, you 8ay, © good 
night, my dear 80n,” he leaves the room, with his 
little heart full of feeling. And when he closes 
his eyes for sleep, he is happy, and resolves that 
he will always try to do his duty. 
© Basil Hall thus describes the effects produced 
on board ship, by the different modes of govern- 
ment, adopted by different commanders. 
© Whenever one of these commanding officers 
came on board the 8hip, after an absence of a day 
or two, and likewise when he made his periodical 
round of the decks after breakfast, his constant 
habit was to cast. his eye about him, in order to 
discover what was wrong: to detect the 8mallest 
thing that was out of.its place; in a word, to find 
as inany grounds for ceusure as possible. 'This 
constituted, in his opinion, the best preventive to 
neglect, on the part of those under his command ; 
_ he acted in this crusty way on principle. 
'The attention of the other officer, on the contra- 
ry, ared to be directed —_ to those points 
hich he could approve of. or instance,- he 
would 8top as he went along, from time to time, 
and 8ay to the first lieutenant, * Now, these ropes 
are very nicely arranged; this mode of stowing 
the men's bags and mess kids, 1s just as I wish to 
See it.” | | 
«While the officer first described would  not- 
only pass by these well-arranged things, which 
had cost hours of labor to put in order, quite un- 
noticed, but would not be easy till his eye had 
caught hold of some casual omission which afford- 
ed an opening. for disapprobation. One of these 
ins wuuld remark to the first lieutenant, as 
he walked along, © How white andclean you have 
got the decks to-day ! I think you must have been 
at them all the morning, to have got them into 
8uch order.” The other, in s1milar circumstances, 


but eager to find fault, would say, even if the | be 


decks were as white and clean as drifted now— 
«] wish to heaven, sir, you would teach these 
sweepers to clear away that bundle of shakings !” 
pointing to a bit of rope-yarn, not half an inch 
long, left under the trunk of a gun. It eeemed, 
in SA as if nothing was more vexatious to one 
of these officers, than to discover things 80 cor- 
rect as to afford him-no good opportunity for fiad- 
ing fault ; white to the other, the necessity of cen- 
8uring, really appeared a punishment to himself. 
Under the one, accordingly, we all worked 
with cheerfulness, from a conviction that nothing 
wedid in a | way would miss approbation. 
©But our 
in fear, seldom went on with much epirit. We 
had no personal satisfaction in doing things cor- 


duty under the other, being performed 


_ *'The great chance, also, -of being censured, 
40 wo in wg cases where LES 4y Heme most 
industrious]y to merit approbation, ethespring 
of all generous exertion, and, by teaching us to 
anticipate blame, as a matter of course, defeated 
the very purpose of punishment when it. fell upou 
us. The case being quite hopeless, the chastise- 
ment seldom conduced either to the amendment 
of an offender, or to the prevention of offences. 
But what seemed the oddest thing of all was, that 
these men were both as kind-hearted as could be, 
or, if there were any difference, the fault-finder 
was the best natured, and, in matters not profes- 
81onal, the more indulgent of the two. #735 
| *'The line of conduct I have described, was 
purely a matter of official 8ystem, not at all of 
teeling. Yet, as it then appeared, and. till ap- 
pears to me, nothing could be more completely 
erroneous than the snarling method of the one, or 
more decidedly calculated to do good, than the 
approving style of the other. It has, in fact, al- 
ways appeared to me an absurdity, to make any 
real distinction between public and private mat- 
ters in these respects. 

* Nor is there tho smallest reason why the 8ame 
principle of civility, or consideration, or by what- 
ever name that quality be called, by which the 
feelings of others are consulted, should not modi- 
fy professional intercourse quite as much as it 
does that of the freest society, without any risk 
that the requisite strictness of discipline would be 
hurt by an attention to good manners. . 

©'The desire of discovering that things are right, 
accompanied by a sincere wish to express that 
approbation, are habits which, in almost every sit- 
uation in life, have the best possible effects in 
practice, 

©'They are vastly more agreeable, certainly, to 
the 8uperior himself, whether he be the colonel of 
a regiment, the captain of a ship, or the head of a 
house ; for the mere act of approving, seldom fails 
to put a man's thoughts into that pleasant train 
which predisposes him to be habitually pleased, 
and this frame of mind alone, essentially helps the 
propagation of a similar cheerfulness amongst all 
 those who are about him. It requires, indeed, but 

a very little experience of soldiers or eailors, chil- 
dren, '8ervants, or any other kind of depe te, 
or even of companions and superiors, to show that 

this good humor, on the part of those whom we 

wish to influence, is the best possible coadjutor to 
our schemes of management, whatever these may 


©'The judicious exercise of approbation./is of the 
first im ce, in promoting obedience, and in 
cultivating in the bosom of your child affectionate 
and cheerful feelings. Let your smiles animate 
you boy's heart, and cheer him on in duty. 


hen he returns from -8chool, with his clothes - 


clean, and his” countenance happy, reward him 
with the manifestation of a mother's love, This 
will vo ngest incentive to neatness -and 
care. gentleman used to- 
his little gr ang. early rising, by caflin; 

one who first made her appearance in the parlor 


rectly, from the certainty of getting no commend- 
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from its mother. And most bitter tears are: fre- 
quently shed, because parents do not sufficiently 


VETS in these feelings. 


he enjoyment of many a 8ocial circle, and 
the disposition of many an affectionate child are 
gpoiled, by m_O_— complainings. Some per- 
gons get into 8uch « habit of finding fault, that it 
becomes as natural to them as to breathe. Noth- 
ing pleases them. In every action, and in every 
event, they are gearching for something to disap- 
prove. Like venomous reptiles, they have the 
faculty of extracting poison from the choicest 
blessings. © Children are very much creatures of 
s8ympathy. They form their characters from those 
around .them. And we must cherish in our own 
bosoms, those virtues we would foster in theirs. 
If we would give them calm, and gentle, and 
friendly feelings, we must first 8how them by our 
own example, how valuable those feelings are.” 
For examples teach when precepts fail,—and if 
d examples are set, children will be sensibly 
affected by them. SIGMA. 


[ FOR THE LADIES' REPOSITORY, ] 


HINTS TO YOUNG FEMALES—NO. 3. 


TaeRE never was a sentiment more true than the 
following— to be agreeable, a woman must avoid 
egotism. It 18 no matter how superior she 1s, she 
will never be liked, if she talks chiefly of herself. 
The impression of her own importance can con- 
vey no pleasure to others: on the contrary, as a 
_ dexire for distinction is always mutual, a sense of 
inferiority must” be depressing.  . 

*©If we would converse pleasingly, we must en- 
deayor to set others at ease : and it is not by flat- 
tery that we can succeed in doing 80, but by a cour- 
teous and kind address, which delicately ayoids 
all needless irritation, and endeavors” to infuse 
that good humor of which it is itself the result. 

©In women' this is a Christian duty. How often 
8hould they 8uppress their own claims rather than 
interfere with those of others! How often should 
they employ their talent in developing that of their 
as80ciates, and not for its own display! How in- 
variably should they discard pretension, and shun 
even the appearance of conceit ; and s8eek to im- 
bibe the spirit of that lovely religion, of which 
gympathy is the characteristic feature, and humil- 
ity the pre-eminent grace ! 

*It is in this way that accomplishment contri- 
butes to the agreeableness of woman. The en- 
couragement and cultivation of art seem, indeed, 
appropriate to her. Yet, perhaps, there is nothing 
in which she oftener errs. In this, as in other 
things, affectation spoils all. There is a theatri- 
cal manner about some women, which, to say the 
least of it, is an outrage upon taste. 'The ges- 
tures of the stage can never be appropriate in a 

rivate” circle, nor are they becoming a modest 
male. She may copy the skill, but surely noth- 

zat belongs to the puble-performer. 
en who are eager to exhibit, -are often 
of pleasing in a domestic circle : their 


talent must be kept as a gem for special occasions; 


and, if these are. wanting, it is almost as useless. 
It is to attract notice; and when the great end of 
notice is attained, it may be laid aside.' It is to! 


captivate; and'when the prize is 8ecured, the fas- | 


cination ceages. 


 gentleness. 


© But it is not, to add another toil to the meshes 
of intrigue, nor to furnish coquetry with another 
means of allurement, that the talent of women 1s 
to be cultivated. Accomplishment is, indeed, a 
graceful and appropriate ornament; but it should 
be worn with ease, and 8hould be rather the indi- 
cation of an elegant mind, than an intrinsic deco- 
ration. It should render a woman more agreea- 
ble. both” at home and in 8ociety, and 8hould fur- 
nish her with one of those innocent and graceful 
refreshments which vary and relieve graver occu- 
pation. 

{The practical talents of women are far from 
contemptible.z and they may be both the encour- 
agers and the imitators of genius. - 'They shoutd 
not grasp at too much, nor be content with 8uper- 
ficial attainment ; they should not merely daub a 
few flowers, or hammer out a few tunes, or- trifle 
away their time in inept efforts, which at best 
claim only indulgence ; but they should do well 
what they do attempt, and do it without affecta- 
tion or display. | | 

* Nothing is 80 likely to conciliaterthe affections 
of the other sex, as a feeling that woman looks to 
them for 8upport and guidance. In proportion as 
men are themselves 8uperior, they are accessible 
to this appeal. On the contrary, they never feel 
interested in one, who seems disposed rather to 
offer, than to ask assistance.  'There is, indeed, 
something unfeminine in independence. - -It is 
contrary to nature, and therefore it offends. We 
do not like to see a woman affecting tremors, but 
8till less do we like to see her acting the amazon. 
A really sensible woman feels her dependence. 
She does what she can, but she is conscious. of 
inferiority, and therefore grateful for support. 
She knows s8he is the weaker yessel, and that it 
is as 8uch, that she should receive honor; and, in 
this view, her weakness is an attraction, not & 
blemish. j 

©'The appropriate expression of dependence, is 
However endowed with superior 
talents a woman may be, without gentleness she 
cannot be agreeable. Gentleness ought to be the 
characteristic of the 8ex ; and there is nothing 
that can compensate for the want of this feminine 
attraction. | 

© Gentleness is, indeed, the talisman of woman. 
To interest the feelings is to her much easier than 
to convince the judgment ; and the heart is far 
more accessible to her influence, than the head. 
She never gains 80 much as by concession, and is 
ew 80 likely to 8ucceed, as when she seems to 
yield. Ao 

© Gentleness prepossesses at- first sight: it in- 
sinuates itself into the vantage-ground, and gains 
the best position by surprise. Whilst a - of 
skill and strength calls forth a counter array, gen- 
tleness at once-disarms opposition, and wins the 
day before it is contested. 

* And if gentleness contributes 80 much to the 
fascination of woman, elegance is no less attrac- 
tive. A woman 8hould be elegant,-not only in 
manner but in mind. Manner is, indeed; ral- 
ly s8ymptomatic ; but, as it may be artificial, it is 
no 8ure criterion of mental grace. It is the latter 
which is essential to true beauty. Without it, the 
fairest, form disappoints and wearies. It is the 
radiance that sets off every other charm, and sheds 
on each its appropriate hue. /. It is tint and. pro- 
3+ a9; Yet it is more 'easily noted fi 

efined, and better felt than expressed. | 
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. _ is the true _ognon, of such elegance. As 
it teaches eymmetry, 80! does it impart e. 
Taste is' the rule of elegance. 'There % orgs 
artificial forms ; and these may or may not be 
agreeable to the proportions of taste': but taste 
ear the only true models, and eyery | departure 

rom them is an error. | 

©'Taste 18 8usceptible of improvement, and ele- 
gance 1s the result of cultivated taste. As in art, 
the rude handler of the chisel may, in time, be- 
come a proficient in sculpture, or the most simple 
designer a master of the easel; 80 may the taste 
which refines the mind, and proportions the char- 
acter, be equally disciplined and improved. 

© It is a great mistake to suppose that fashion is 
a criterion of elegance. 'The modes of fashion are 
entirely conyentional, and are often as ungraceful 
as they are capricious. 'The: lady, for instance, 
who anoints her head with tallow, and encircles 
her waist with the entrails of a cow, 1s irresistible 
in Ethiopia; and; though we cannot sympathize 
with her admirers, we have no right to question 
their taste.-. Our own has been, at times, little 
better. We may 8mile at the strictures of the 
Spectator on the patches of his day ; but the coi- 
ffure of this century has vied with the cushion of 
the last, and the dimensions of our own petticoats 
have sometimes seemed to threaten the reinstate- 
ment of the hoop. 

*Elegance is nature, but not rude nature j—it1s 
unaffected | but not unpolished. It copies natural 
grace, and corrects natural defects. 'Yet it 18 no 
gervile imitator, for it studies svuitability as well as 
gimplicity. It does not, for instance, imagine that 
what is very pretty and playful in a girl of four- 
teen is equally becoming at thirty. Neither does 
it play the: romp or act the groom, leap a five- 
barred gate, or affect the Di Vernon. Least of all, 
does it indulge in that raillery, which is piquante, 
only because it” is personal, and which amuses in 
proportion as it annoys. . It has a respect for the 
feelings, and a tenderness even for the faults of 
others ; and as it never wounds, s0 does it never 
invite aggressio0n. 

*It implies, too, feeling; and here again doesit 
differ from the-polish of the world. Selfishness is 
the bane of fashionable life.” Every one is cold, 
for every one is 8elfish. - What court could be 
more polished than that of Marie Antoinette ? 
Yet 8elfishness was the predominating principle ; 
and in the hour of trial, self-preservation the only 
aim. | . | 

© Nothing is more persuasive than feeling : it 
has a-natural charm to which art can never attain. 

© Elegance is poetry in action. Imagination may 
paint the heroine deficient in beauty, but never in 
elegance. It is this which diffuses, as it were, a 
halo round woman ; which invests her with a ro- 
mantic charm ; and which, more perhaps than any 
other attraction, renders her an object of interest. 
Yet it is grace, not affected bnt natural, grace 
which tinges every. thought, breathes in every 
expression, and. regulates every movement,— 
which adorns the hearth; as much as the drawing- 
room, and which is habitual; because it is innate. 

To be careless of elegance, proves little anx1- 
ety. to nes; or little acquaintance with the 8us- 
ceptibilities of the heart. -Man 1s very accessible 
to the graceful and the beautiful; and, however 


engrossed by higher pursuits, he 8eeks in the 80-. 
ciety of woman, relaxation and refreghment. He | 


— 


wishes to find her the enlivener and sweetener of 
his leisure, as well as the sharer of his cares. 
And a 8ensible woman would be desirous that her 


address should furnish a recommendation, rather / 


ry a co " oe 0 or mental worth. 

* Religion, far from di _— e, gives 
new motives for. its bag! a, i | 9 
woman 8hould endeavor to increase her influence 
that 8he may turn it to the best account : and, in 
this view, 8he will not consider what is ornamen- 
tal as unworthy her regard. - She will cultivate it 
as a means of. persuasion, and will study to be 
agreeable, were it only from a desire to recom- 
mend her principles. | 

* Christianity is itself full of grace: - It is a re- 


finer as well as a purifier of the heart :—it imparts / 


correctness of perception, delicacy of sentiment, 
and all those nicer shades of thought and feeling 
which constitute elegance of mind. Why, then, 
should piety and inelegance be as80ciated? Or 
why should an absence of the graceful, character- 
ze religious persons 80: often, that awkwardness 
and even vulgarity are regarded by many as the 
usual concomitants of extraordinary 8eriousness ? 

*Women of = 8hould not give occasion- to 
such a reproach. They are not more devout, be- 
cause-they are ungraceful; nor more -heavenly- 
minded, because they are deficient in taste. On 
the contrary, they imbibe more deeply the spirit 
of their loyely religion, when they carey its charm 
into the detail of life, when they are fascinating 
as well as faithful, and agreeable as well as. good,” 

Should our females endeavor to associate the 
pure and holy precepts of our blessed religion, in 
the 8pirit of them, with all their attainments, they 
would shed a more salutary influence upon 8ocie- 
ty than the other sex, or than they now do. 


[ FOR THE LADIES' REPOSITORY. ] 


CLAIMS OF . CHRISTIANITY UPON FEMALES. 
NUMBER 11. 


Ix a civilized community, and under a. well regu- 
lated and' judiciously: administered government, 
and especially'in a country. where the means of 
education areaccessible to all classes of citizens, 
females exert a powerful influence upon all the 
great interests of life ; and, indeed, in. a greater 
or less degree, upon those of all descriptions. -It 
may not, in many cases, be so' direct, and: palpable 
as that of men ; but it is nevertheless as real, as 
unayoidable, and as-much-to be respected. - Ni 
does this fact form a subject of regret. 
a 8tate'of things at which an enlightened policy 
will always aim. x a ET 
The ultimate object of providing for 
the means and opportunities of acquiru 
ed and useful education, = to increase thei pow- 
er and influence, not merely that they may refine 
and embellish society, - but that they. may-exert 
over its intercourse and interests/ a 8ubstantial 
control. Knowledge is power; the valug of pow- 
er 18 in its exertion; and its exertion'is influence. 
To enlarge the circle'of female knowledge, there- 
fore, is to augment female power, and extend the 
sphere of its influence in the community. © +» 
Some departments of society, however, furnish 
2 more 8itable theatre for the inter ze and 
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contro} of women. than others. Among >, do- 
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mestic and religious concerns, hold a conspicuous 
rank. Here they are at home, in their proper el- 
ement; they breathe an air, and meet with em- 
ployments congenial with their character and in- 
clinationsz and both duty and propriety call upon 
them to be. active and persevering. In both these 
departments, they have acted a commendable 
part. 'They have been the regulators and pride 
of our homes, the ornaments and pillars of our 
charches. These are facts highly creditable to 
the females of New England. They ought never 
to be mentioned but to their honor, 

This, however, is frequently done. The thought- 
less and irreligious are accustomed to speak very 
garcastically of the fact, that Christian churches 
are composed of a great disproportion of females. 
They make this circumstance a subject of sport 
and ridicule. They 8eem to infer from it, that 
Christianity is false, or, at best, a system too weak 
and vapid, .to engage the attention and occupy 
the loftier powers of the minds of men. They 
would persuade those females who are, or who 
think they are exalted above the general mass of 
women by their superior. intellects and acquire- 
ments, not to imitate this pueril example of the 
weaker members of their sex. 

But is this an ingenious course ? Wall the 8e- 
rious and reflecting of any denomination commend 
it 2 Will they not pronounce such reasoning fal- 
lacious and reprehensible? It is believed that, in 
a deliberate moment, they will, and that without 
a single exception. But have not older and pre- 
dominant sects turned the tables with respect to 
younger and feebler ones, -and 8till pursued a 
course equally as fallacious and reprehensible, as 


the foregoing? Have not these things been done | dis 


again and again ? and are they not at the present 
day carried to the utmost extremity? Are any 
methods left untried to prevent females from join- 
ing Universalist societies and churches ? It is 
presumed not. 

And what are the arguments used to effect this 
end? Why, the doctrine held in our churches is, 
at one time, pronounced to be false and danger- 
ous; 'at another, weak, absurd, and whimsical. 


On one occasion, it is affirmed to be an ancient 


delusion of Satan ; on another, a modern inven- 
tion of unprincipled and daring men. Novw, it is 
_—_ that no female, except. here and there 


tuous temperament, can be induced-to give it her 
countenance; and then, that none but a few of 
weak and uncultivated minds, and who are, of 
course, easily led astray, can be found in our 
meetings! And what is inferred from these as- 
sumed and contradictory positions? Why, that 
_ Universalism is false and perilous, or, at best, too 

light-and trifling a matter to claim the attention 
and patronage of females of intelligence and cul- 
tivation. 'The design is to 8uppress all inclination 
uainted with 


in the sex to make themselves 


and lives of those who espouse it, be highly salu- 
tary, females ought by no means to be excluded 


of a suspicious character, and a bold, presump- 
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from its dominion and comforts; nor ought the 
doctrine itself to be deprived of the influence of 
their friendship and support. Their co-operation 
and aid are eagerly 8ought by all denominations. 
Universalists are not indifferent to them. We 
know their value and power. We- earnestly de- 
gire to avail ourselves of their influence; and-are, 
therefore, anxious to remove every obstacle to th 
posges81on of them. 

Females, it is true, have not hitherto been for- 
ward in adopting our views of Christianity. With 
gome, this fact has been a 8ubject of wonder and 
astonighment; and with others, of reproachful in- 
8inuations and: arguments. A little reflection, 
however, 1t is believed, will convince any candid 
mind that both these views have originated in 
misapprehension. Neither rests upon & 8olid 
foundation. Females, in this case, have acted: in 
perfect accordance with their character; with the 
station ass8igned them by the Creator; and with 
the genius and spirit of the el itself. Provi- 
dence did not design then for leaders in great 
public enterprises of any kind. 'Their sphere of 
duty is properly in the more secluded /and quiet 
8cenes of domestic liſe. 'They are naturally re- 
tiring, modest and unassumi They court not 
the glare of public office, nor the shouts of public 
applause. _ 

here. are women, I know, who exhibit an am- 
bitious, self-confident and overbearing spirit ; but 
such instances are comparatively rare, and are not 
to be as8umed as & proper index to the sex in 
mt Such & temper is usually the result of 
iscipline and as80ciation ; and in all cages, prob- 
ably, it is a guper-induced state of mind. The 
isgust and reprehension which it never fails to 
call forth, plainly evinces that 8uch a spirit is at 
variance with the prevailing Uisposition of females. 
Indeed, they 8eem obviously to have been design- 
ed to cherish and perfect the mild and passive, 
rather than the stern and heroic virtue. 

We ought not to expect, therefore, that females 
will be foremost in any measure which is marked 
by revolution. It is their province to follow those 
whom God seems to have designed as their pro- 
tectors and guides. Shall we then, require them 
to go forward and lead the way in great religious 
revolutions? or in religious revolutions of any 
description? Surely not. - It is their privilege to 
follow the other sex, and to afford them aid at a 
Progar time, and in & svitable way. 

ow Christianity, it cannot be denied, is dis- 
tinguished by a revolutionary 8pirit. It aims at a 
general innovation, It deoks to change all the 
opinions, institutions and habits of the religious 
world. Hence, as might have been expected, no 
women were found among its earliest propagators 
and defenders. No, these -were-all men.  Fe- 
males thronged the yin4, #64-wwenge the Jews, and 
the congregations of the heathen ; but they stood 
aloof from-the little company of Christians. Was 
this circumstance a valid argument against the 
truth of the gospel? Was it a just cause of re- 
to the disciples of Jegus? Was it any 


proof that Christianity was beneath the notice of 
enlightened females, or that they would never 
give it their countenance and 8upport? s.s. 
It" is impossible' to love the Creator, without 
loving what He has created, and above all, that 


which he has created in his own image. 
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{ For TYE LADIES” REPOSITORY: } -] other words, overe 
——— of our-own too ; for w 
TEMPERANCE. 


ALL efforts for the suppression of the vice of in- 
temperance, and the promotion of temperance, 
have been, for the most part, confined to the male 
porrny of the community. - This is þoag We 

ave long possessed the opinion, that the females! 
can do more towards overcoming and eradicatin 
intemperance, than the other 8ex—and that al 
efforts to remove the vice, will be of no avail, un- 
less the ladies co-operate. Societies may be 
formed and addresses may be delivered, but all to 
no purpose, if. the fair portion of our race are not 
made to 8ee and feel the importance of lending a 
helping hand. We have-read many addresses 
which have been delivered before the temperance 
societies, but none of them 80 clearly 8et forth the 
true course of procedure, as the one by John 
Neal, We give the following extract a place in 
our columns, hoping that our fair readers will 
profit by the gentle hints it contains :— It is a 
manly and eloquent composition, and we hope it 
has been extensively and attentively read. But 
the sentiments relating to the influence and the 
example of women deserve to be embodied in a 
work expreasly designed for the ladies. 

© It i8 not enough that our mechanics, our labor- 
ers, our strong men, our gifted, and our youth are 
engaged in the great work. Our women must be 
th us, or we cannot hope to prevaul—our mothers, 
our wives, and our daughters—the other half, and 
in such matters, by far the most influential half of 
our whole population. It is not enough that we 
confederate together abroad, as men, to discour- 
age the use of strong drink, in our workshops, in 
our taverns, or F ho highway—to make s80briety 
one of the qualifications of a ruler—to encourage 
the culture of the grape, or the use of cheap and 
safe wines that would be accessible to the poor, 
and not lead to a desire for any thing dangerous 
—to labor night and day for the overthrow of the 
Destroyer—it is not enough that we do all this, if 
the wives, and mothers, and sisters of our coun- 
try, continue to make our very homes a 8nare to 
us, every 8ociable coming together, every fire-side 
interview, every joyous event, an excugse for tam- 
pering with the shadow, or playing with the skirts 
of the enemy, As for what we may do— 
« —— We do but wear 
Our strength away, in wrestling with the air :” 

So long as women persist in pouring the fie 
drug into the caudle cup of the bake minetiegce 
with the food of the infant—eubstitating fever for 
health, and sorrow for strength—counterfeitin 
the stream of pearl, and hiding the treachery wi 
flavor, and color, and perfume ; for all these things 
are to be done, before the youthful purity of taste 
. can be perverted. What are we to do, when we 
have, under one pretence or another, brandy mix- 
ed with our very —our S8auces—our jellies— 
our cakes and our pies—with whatever'is intend- 
ed to be better and richer than usual ? What are 
we to do,as men; after we have been made. to 
relish the flayor of ardent spirit in this way-—from | 
our cradle to our grave—accust to it in our! 
pap—taught, in our childhood, to sit up to 
the table, and throw off a glass of wine, like a; 
man—of Portuguese wine too, such as the Portu- 
eviese themselves never drink, for we, like the. 


ged with brandy—in a glass 
re is the child without a 
wine-cup of his own! 


© Let every mother beware. No human crea- 
ture ever yet loved the open, perceptible, undis- - 
guised flavor of rum, or brandy, or gin, whiskey 
or Portuguese wine—or tobacco. Buthe sled 
to a relish for them, while a babe "@& chile 
worried or shamed into a liking for them, til 
has overcome the loathing and horror, the i 
bition and the- penalty of Him that loveth hisc 
tures ; and down to the chambers of death 
—a drunkard and a beast. 

- *The” women of our country, they who sur- 
round us with a living sunshine, with lifo and vir- 
tue like an atmosphere—even they are chargeable, 
with perhaps a chief part of our present degrada- 
tion, guilt, and 8orrow. But for them, we neyer 
could have been what we are—a nation laboring 
with a fiery plague, that. afflicts every twelfth of 
our number—and in the way of ing a peo- 
ple of drunkards. Not that they themselves are 
lovers of 8trong drink ; but they it is, that have 
taught our fathers, and ourselves, and our children - 
to love it. Are they not the first and the chief 
teachers of men? And yet they sing of the red 


grape; they plant the vine about eve we 
tread in i ab our yy h $M ram ds; 
they offer the wine-cup to all that approach Oo: 
and they make little or no distinction,” where they 
may, between the temperate and the intemperate, 
the dissolute and the virtuous. 

© Do they recoil at the charge ? It is true, nev- 
ertheless. Were they to do as they ought—were 
they to stand forth in their purity and power — 
were they to forbid the hope of the intemperate— 
were they to do no more than they do, with- 
out reproach, they would reform posterity without 
the help of man. ' Next to God therefore, let us 
put our trust in woman— 


« 'The hope of the nations—the bravest and best, 
That e'er smote the plumage from tyranny's crest.” ? 


DISCUSSIONS. 

A public discussion -of the .question—* Do the 
Scriptures reveal the doctrine, that men shall be pun- 
tshed and rewarded 8ubse ; to this tife, for the 
deeds done in this life ?—will take place in this ci 
commencing on. Tuesday, the 18th inst., rony. 
D. D. Smith, and Rev. A. Ballou. gs, 4 

The 8ame question is to 'be discussed in the 
columns of the *Independent Messenger,' by Rev. 
R. Streeter, and Rev. C. Hudson. Y : 


Rev, Dr. Ely, and A. ©. Thomas are; pw dis- 
W. Pal 


cussing the question of endless misery,'in 
adelphian. And we understand that Br. S.' 
ler, and Rey. Dr. Bently, are about to try the 
of the same question. - Verily, there is no 8ma 
We have no fears of the result of these. c 8 
—for the truth is Omnipotent, and will prevail. 


LETTERS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK 
ENDING MARCH 1. 
E. Bang, Portland, Me. 'A. Doty, N. B 
Vt. J. Atwood, Killi , Conn. $2. 
Hampton, N. H. A. M. Boyden, Sandwich, . 
$1. P.M. Stafford, Conn. $1. J. D. Grant, 
stead, N. H. $1. R.G. Colby, Waterville, M 
"Martin, Peterboro', N. H. $1. Rev. ]. H, Bu bee, 
A. M. Boyden, Mass, 
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THE BIBLE—4 PARODY. 


Shall reconcile all in 
At the cot of my father, delighted I've read it, 
In the brown Bible lay on the 8helf— 
In the oge own Bible, the old English Bible, 
My father's big Bible, that lay on the shelf, 


That dear ancient volume I hail as a treasure ; 
A Savior's compassion to man it reveals ; 
Its pro} ield us an exquisite pleasure, 
Andiits life-giring 8ayor the wounded heart heals. 
an n's ness, how clearly it makes it 
An'emblem of Zion's good Shepherd himself! 
'That story P've'read it, when a child I've read it, 
In the farge brown Bible that lay on the 8helf— 
In the large brown Bible, the old-English Bible 
My father's clasped Bible that lay on the 8helf. 


Fondly we cherish the assurance it gives us, 

'That'sin #hall.be finish'd, and death and the grave— 
That life everlasting hereafter Shall crown us, 

And Christ our Redeemer, the universe saye ;— 
The penitent prodigal faithfully proves it, 
om the father with gladness received to himself! 
That less0n'Pve read it, enraptured I've read it, 

In the 1 brown Bible that lay on the shelf— 
Bible that lay on the shelf. J.C.W. 


Lynn, ; "©1834 


M grant er's Bible, the leather-bound Bible, 
Pet, 
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© ADDRESS TO A DYING INFANT, 
[**. Guardian angels bear thy spirit 
--.- To the throne of God fk ;z 
+ | Farewell babe! thou wilt inherit 
' _ Heaven's unceasing, deathless love, 


Fondly will thy parents hold thee 
By remembrance's lasting-chain ; 
Mother's sighs shall not be told thee, 
Nor a father's grief in vain. 


Q'er thy grave'we'll bend in sorrow, 
_-.-On thy tomb our tears shall rest ; 

Yet from hope we'll comfart borrow, 

Bow, 8ubmit, and own 'tis best. 


Farewell babe, though hard the parting ! 
/ Piercing sorrows fill. our breast : 
Cease ! his spirit's now departing ; 
| Hush ! our babe has gone to rest. 
Hartford, Jan. 15, 1834. 
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Sacred music is8ving from a 
| the 8ame, on a Sabbath 


eir hpavenly King, 


\ ir % If g 3 
ice 'of praise! the voice of praise ! 
i nce thrills BY 
aye, ovary nerve 
fills; > 
| | thoughts sublime 
Beyond this world of Death and Time!” 


\ 


But, though my voice I may not raise 
Wide mennboikg my zoul ahall praise. 


Then sing ye on, 1rck ep of praise, 
In sweet accordance sing, 
With pure and fervent harmony, 
JEHOvAn's name to ring, + 
Till, with his saints, a nobler strain 
We wake where he doth ever reign. 
HARP 
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Lines octibioned by the death of Mr. S. SmiTH, Jr. of 


OF ISRAEL. 


Boston, who was buried at sea, the 16th of July, 1833. 
Aged 21 years. He was on his passage to Calcutta, in 


the ship Mount Vernon. 
They 8stand upon the ocean's brink— 
A band of s1sters fair ; 
Unseen the hand that marks their path-- 
No earthly guide is there. 268 
They gaze, as o'er the watery waste 
| They eek 8ome hidden track, 


When lo! as erst, at Jordan's flood, 
The mighty waves roll back ! 


Now forth, upon the glittering sands, 
With eager steps they stray, 

Nor heed ten thousand brilliant gems 
That sparkle in their way, - | 


 'TY' affrighted Niads seek their cells ; 
Each nymph her shell betakes, -- 
And gravely, from his royal cave, 
Th? astonished IA gpeaks :— 
© O maidens haye ye come to learn 
The mysteries of the deep ? 
And have ye thought to penetrate 
The secrets which we keep ! 
* Or come ye here to gather flowers 
The gentle Peri rears, w. 
And seek within these coral groves 
The lonely sea-bird's tears V- 


« Alas ! we Search not for the lore 
Of thy dominions wide 

Nor is our mission here to solve * 
The wonders of the tide. 


*We value not the shining pearls 
That deck the ocean's bed; 

But Friendship, Love, and Virtue come 
'To'seek the early dead.” 


| for See, afar, 
= arrery 
The 6x they sought and found. - 
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Pastor of 'Camt 
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